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Abstract: The purpose of this study was to validate the instru- 
ment, Administrator Dispositions! ndex(ADI ),that measures the 
dispositions of effective school leaders. TheADI could beused to 
assess administrator candidate dispositions and to integrate 
dispositions of dTective school leaders into the curricula of 
administrator preparation programs. 

The NoChi Id Ldl Behind Act signed into I aw in 2001 requires school 
districtstohi rehighly qualified school leaders whopossessthe necessary 
knowledge, skills, and dispositions to ensure that all children learn 
(Center on E ducati on Pol icy, 2002). Admi nistrator preparation programs 
havetraditionallyfocusedon developingcandidates'knowledgeandskills 
in areas such as law, finance, personnel, management, and evaluation 
(Daresh & Playko, 1992). Preparation in the traditional curricula is 
important, but research indicates that the development of the disposi- 
tions of effective school leaders ultimately may determine if candidates 
succeed as school leaders (Daresh & Playko, 1992; Morris, 1999). While 
therearetests and i nstruments avai I ableto measurecandidates' knowl - 
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edge and skills in educational administration, a review of the literature 
failed to find an instrument that measures the dispositions of effective 
school leaders. Thepurposeof this study was to validate a quantitative 
instrument that measures the dispositions of effective school leaders. 

Dispositions Defined 

Dispositions have been defined as values, commitments, ethics, or 
beliefsthat are internally held and externally exhibited (Cudahy, Finnan, 
J aruszewicz, & McCarty, 2002). AccordingtotheStandardsfor Advanced 
Programs in Educational Leadership (National Policy Board for Educa- 
tional Administration, 2002), school leadersshouldpossessthe necessary 
dispositionstowork effectively with students, families, and communities. 
Fullan (2002) refers to these dispositions as moral purpose, which is 
"social responsibility to others and the environment" (p. 17). Research 
suggests that several key dispositions of effective school leaders include 
cari ng for others, strength i n maki ng decisions and getti ng thi ngs done, 
fairness, being open to alternatives, and involving others (Wildy & 
Louden, 2000). As a start in the integration of dispositions into the 
curricula of administrator preparation programs, the dispositions of 
effective school leaders must beidentified and aligned with professional 
standards (Counci I of ChiefStateSchool Officers, 2003; National Associa- 
tion of State Boards of Education, 1999). 

Professional Standards 

TheAdministrator Dispositions! ndex (ADI ) was developed by align- 
ing the ADI items with the dispositions of effective school leaders as 
specified under the Standards for Advanced Programs in Educational 
Leadership (Counci I ofChief StateSchool Officers, 2003; National Policy 
Boardfor Educational Administration, 2002).TheStandardsinclude: 

■ Standard 1: Candidates who complete the program are educational 
leaders whohavetheknowledgeand abi I itytopromotethesuccess of all 
students by faci I itatingthedevelopment, articulation, implementation, 
and stewa rdsh i p of a sch ool or d i str i ct vi si on of I ear n i ng su pported by the 
school community. 

■ Standard 2: Candidates who complete the program are educational 
leaders whohavetheknowledgeand abi I itytopromotethesuccess of all 
students by promoting a positive school culture, providing an effective 
instructional program, applying best practice to student learning, and 
designing comprehensive professional growth plans for staff. 
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■ Standard 3: Candidates who complete the program are educational 
leaderswhohavetheknowledgeandabilitytopromotethesuccessofall 
students by managing the organization, operations, and resources in a 
way that promotes a safe, efficient, and effectivelearningenvironment. 

■ Standard 4: Candidates who complete the program are educational 
leaders whohavetheknowledgeand abi I itytopromotethesuccess of all 
students by col laborati ng with fami I iesand other community members, 
responding to diverse community interests and needs, and mobilizing 
community resources. 

■ Standard 5: Candidates who complete the program are educational 
leaders whohavetheknowledgeand abi I itytopromotethesuccess of all 
students by acting with integrity, fairly, and in an ethical manner. 

■ Standard 6: Candidates who complete the program are educational 
leaders whohavetheknowledgeand abi I itytopromotethesuccess of all 
students by understanding, responding to, and influencing the larger 
political, social, economic, legal, and cultural context. (National Policy 
Board for Educational Administration, 2002) 

Research Questions 

The foil owing research questions were addressed during this study: 
(1) What unique constructs aremeasured by the dispositions of effective 
school leaders that align with the Standards for Advanced Programs in 
Educational Leadership (National Pol icy Board for Educational Adminis- 
tration, 2002)? (2) Can these constructs be measured with an acceptable 
degree of reliability and validity? (3) Are school leaders' perceptions of 
their commitment to the dispositions of effective school leaders related 
to their demographic characteristics? 

Method 

The procedures used to validate the ADI included an item develop- 
ment phase as well asprocedurestoprovideevidenceoftheADI 'scontent 
and construct val i dity and an esti mati on of its rel i abi I ity (seeT abi e 1). T he 
procedures used in this study replicated those used by Schulte, Edick, 
Edwards, and Mackiel (2004) in the development and validation of the 
Teacher Dispositions I ndex. 

Item Development 

Items were adapted for the ADI from the following sources: the 
Council of Chief StateSchool Officers (2003) and the National Association 
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of Secondary School Principals (2001). I n total, 46 items were developed 
from the existing sources and aligned with the Standards. 

Validation of the ADI 

Content Validity 

A group of 12 persons with experience in educational leadership 
reviewed the 46 ADI items to provide evidence of the ADI 's content 
validity. The content validity panel included five professors who teach 
educational administration courses at a Midwestern metropolitan uni- 
versity and seven administrators employed in the following positions: 
assi stant pr i nci pal (2), pri nci pal (4), and assi stant superi ntendent (1). The 
reviewers' years of experience in thefi eld of education ranged from 10 to 
40 years with a mean of 20.36 years (SD =11.17). 

The reviewers were asked to rate the appropri ateness of the 46 ADI 
items in measuring the dispositions of effective school leaders broken 
down byStandard on a 3-point scale (l=not appropri ate, 2 =marginally 
appropriate, and 3 =very appropriate). The reviewers were asked to 
provide ways to improve the items that they rated "l"or "2", if possible. 

Theappropri ateness ratings of thel2 revi ewers wereanalyzed in order 
todeterminewhich itemstoretain in the ADI . Based on theinput provided 
bythe revi ewers, items with ratings bel ow 3 were reworded. Of theoriginal 
46 ADI items, 5 items were reworded, 1 item was deleted, and 2 new items 
were added based on the revi ewers' comments, resulti ng i n a 47-item ADI . 

Partici pants 

To further validate the ADI and to provide an estimation of its 
rel i abi I ity, the47-item ADI was distri buted to practi ci ng admi nistrators 
in the State of Nebraska and graduate students pursuing Master's 
degrees in educational administration.Therewere249 practicing admin- 
istrators and 52 graduatestudents i n thesamplewith 31% males and 69% 
females. The majority of thepartici pants wereteachers (15%), pri nci pals 
(52%), and superintendents (26%). Their ages ranged from 24 to 68 (M = 
46.84, SD = 9.46). Their years of experience in the field of education 
ranged from 2 to 43 (M =22.51, SD =9.65) with their years of experience 
in their current educational role ranging from 1 to 38 (M =5.37, SD = 
2.34). The participants worked at both public (93%) and private (7%) 
schools or school districts with all levels represented: elementary (29%), 
middle/junior high (9%), high school (24%), K-8 (4%), K-12 (17%), and 
cent r a I off i ce ( 17%) . T he cl assi f i cat i on of t he pa rt i ci pa n ts' sch ool d i st r i cts 
from largest to smallest in terms of student enrollment included: 850 to 
1, 950 st udents ( 3 1%), 240 to 849 st u dents ( 14%) , 85 to 239 st u dents ( 30%), 
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and less than 85 students (24%). (Percentages do not add to 100 because 
of rounding.) 

Data Collection Procedures 

The practicing administrators were surveyed via an on-line survey. 
Thegraduatestudents weresurveyed vi a a paper survey i n thei r practi cum 
course, which is typically the last course in their Master's degree. The 
survey information included (a) a cover letter that explained the purpose 
ofthestudyandinformedthepartici pantsthat participation was voluntary 
and that responses would beanonymous, (b) demographic questions used 
todescri bethepartici pants, (c)the47-item ADI , and (d) an open-ended item 
that asked for any additional comments about dispositions. Beforedistrib- 
uting the survey information, Institutional Review Board approval was 
receivedforthestudy. Partici pants wereaskedtorespondtotheADI items 
by giving their perceptions of how committed they are to the ADI 
di sposi t i ons i n thei r rol e as a school I eader usi ng a response seal e rangi ng 
from "1" not committed to "5" strongly committed. 

Data Analyses 

Thefol I owing statistical analyses were conducted to investigate the 
construct validity and reliability of the ADI : 

1. Theconstruct validity and dimensionality of theADI wereevaluated 
with exploratoryfactor analyses using a principal axisfactoring method 
followed by a varimax rotation of the number of factors extracted. The 
principal axis factoring method was used rather than the principal 
components method because the intent was to investigate common 
variance in order to determine the number of dimensions that theADI 
measured (Kachigan, 1991). 

2. The reliability of the ADI subscales was estimated using coefficient 
alpha, Cron bach's alpha (Crocker & Algina, 1986). 

3. The parti ci pants' percepti ons of thei r commitment to thedi sposi tions 
of effective school leadersweresummarized by calculating mean scores 
for each of theADI subscales. 

4. The relationship between participants' scores on theADI subscales 
and their demographic characteristics was investigated using correla- 
tion analyses, independent t-tests, and one-way analyses of variance 
(ANOVAs). Because multiple statistical tests were conducted, a .01 
level of significance was employed to control for T ype I errors. 
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Results 

Factor Analysis 

The i nitial factor analysis i ndicated that a two-factor sol ution fit the 
data. Thescreeplot provided visual confirmation of the initial eigenvalue 
i nformation. Thefi rst factor had an eigenval ueof 17.57 and accounted for 
37.38% of thetotal variance. Thesecond factor had an eigenval ueof 2.22 
and accounted for 4. 72%of the total variance. Thetwo factors accounted 
for approximately 42% of the variance in theADI items. 

Using a factor loading cutoff value of .40, the factor loadings for the 
two-factor solution revealed that theADI items measured a student- 
centered dimension and a community-centered dimension (seeTablel). 
The student-centered dimension focuses on students and the learning 
environment. The community-centered dimension focuses on school 
leaders' interactions and relationships with members of the school and 
surrounding community. Eight of the original 47 ADI items were 
removed because they loaded on both factors. The removal of the items 
was necessary because the goal was to construct two rel ati vel y i ndepen- 
dent composite scores. Thus, the results of the factor analysis yielded a 
39-item ADI that measured two unique constructs. 

ReliabilityAnalysis 

C ron bach 's a I ph a was calculated for each of t h e t wo A D I su bsca I es. 
One item was removed from the student-centered subscale because 
Cron bach's al pha i ncreased si ightl y when it was removed. The rel i abi I ity 
esti matefor the 17-item student-centered subscale was .92. The mean of 
the corrected item-total correlations was .64 (SD = .07). 

Two items were removed from the curriculum-centered subscale 
because Cronbach's alpha increased slightly when they were removed. 
The reliability estimate for the 19-item community-centered subscale 
was .92. The mean ofthe corrected item-total correlations was .59 (SD = 
.05). As a result of the factor and reliability analyses, the final ADI 
included 36 items (seeTable 1). 

R el ati onsh i p of P arti ci pa nts' A D I P ercepti ons 
toTheir DemographicCharacteristics 

There was no statistically significant relationship between partici- 
pants' perceptions of their commitment to the dispositions of effective 
school leaders on both the student-centered and community-centered 
subscales and their age, years of experience i n thefi eld of education, or 
years of experience in their current role (seeTable 2). Likewise, there 
was nostatistically significant relationship between partici pants' per cep- 
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Tablel 

Administrator Dispositions I ndex Items with Factor Loadings 
ADI Subscale Factor Loading 


Student-Centered Subscale Factor 1 Factor 2 


1 . 

1 believe learning is life-long for meand others. (S2) 

.830 

.158 

2. 

1 believe all students areentitled access to the knowledge, 
skills, and values needed to become successful adults. (SI) 

.723 

.221 

3. 

1 believe there are a variety of ways in which students 
can learn. (S2) 

.675 

.289 

4. 

1 believe a safe and supportive learning environment is 
essential. (S2) 

.671 

.341 

5. 

1 bel ieve schools should prepare students to be 
contributing members of society. (S2) 

.654 

.258 

6. 

1 believe administrators should work with faculty, staff, 
and students to develop a caring school community. (S5) 

.630 

.392 

7. 

1 am committed to the right of every child to a quality 
education. (S5) 

.625 

.273 

8. 

1 bel ieve schools must hold high standards of learning. (SI) 

.604 

.365 

9. 

1 bel ieve schools are an integral part of the larger 
community. (S4) 

.602 

.345 

10. 

1 bel ieve there are a variety of ways in which teachers 
can teach. (S2) 

.595 

.243 

11. 

1 am committed to high-quality standards, 
expectations, and performances. (S3) 

.560 

.338 

12. 

1 am committed to ethical principles in the 
decision-making process. (S5) 

.525 

.382 

13. 

1 am committed to the principles stated in the Bill of 
Rights. (S5) 

.500 

.278 

14. 

1 believe student learning isthe fundamental purpose 
of schooling. (S2) 

.491 

.285 

15. 

1 believe oneshould accept the consequences for 
upholding one's principles and actions. (S5) 

.490 

.324 

16. 

1 believe all people can learn. (SI) 

.487 

.260 

17. 

1 bel ieve education isthekey to opportunity and social 
mobility. (S6) 

.479 

.328 

Community-Centered Subscale 

F actor 1 F actor 2 

1 . 

1 express verbal and/or non-verbal recognition offeelings, 
needs, and concerns of others. (S6) 

.208 

.633 

2. 

1 am committed to collaboration and communication 
with families. (S4) 

.339 

.630 

3. 

1 communicate necessary information to the appropriate 
persons in a timely manner. (S6) 

.190 

.616 


—continued on next page— 
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Table 1 (continued) 

ADI Subscale 

Factor Loading 

Community-Centered Subscale 

F actor 1 F actor 2 

4. 

1 deal appropriately and tactfully with peoplefrom 
different backgrounds. (S6) 

.349 

.613 

5. 

1 generate enthusiasm and work to influence others to 
accomplish common goals. (SI) 

.325 

.581 

6. 

1 bel i eve i n the i nvol vement of stakehol ders i n 
management processes. (S3) 

.251 

.567 

7. 

1 motivate others to change behaviors that inhibit 
professional and organizational growth. (S2) 

.249 

.566 

8. 

1 acknowledge achievement and accomplishment of 
others. (SI) 

.257 

.563 

9. 

1 continuously do the work required for high levelsof 
performance for myself and the organization. (SI) 

.329 

.563 

10. 

1 respond in a timely manner toothers who initiate 
contact with me. (S6) 

.137 

.540 

11. 

1 believe administrators should develop alliances 
and/or resources outside the school that improve the 
quality of teaching and learning. (S6) 

.347 

.534 

12. 

1 am committed to the inclusion of all members of the 
school community. (SI) 

.331 

.522 

13. 

1 believe it is important to dialogue with other 
decision-makers affecting education. (S6) 

.362 

.520 

14. 

1 am committed to an informed public. (S4) 

.369 

.507 

15. 

1 anticipate responses of others and act to reduce 
negative impact. (S6) 

.246 

.504 

16. 

1 believe families are partners in the education of their 
children. (S4) 

.373 

.468 

17. 

1 believe diversity brings benefits to the school 
community. (S2) 

.388 

.464 

18. 

1 believe in mobilizing community resources to benefit 
children. (S4) 

.309 

.460 

19. 

1 believe administrators must take risks to improve 
schools to make them safer and more efficient and 
effective. (S3) 

.356 

.414 

Note. After each item the corresponding Standard is specified, such as SI for 
Standard 1. Items weredevel oped from thefol lowing sources: theCouncil of Chief 
State School Officers (2003) and the National Association of Secondary School 

Principals (2001). 




tions of their commitment to the dispositions of effective school leaders 
on both the student-centered and community-centered subscales and 
their gender, position, school type, educational role, or school level (see 
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Table2 

Pearson Product- Moment Correlation Coefficients 
between Demographic Variables and theADI Subscales 

ADI Subscale 

Age 

Yearsof Experience 
in Education 

Yearsin 
Current Role 

Student-Centered r 

.090 

.054 

.033 

P 

.124 

.358 

.577 

n 

295 

291 

295 

Community- 




Centered r 

.101 

.082 

.008 

P 

.084 

.165 

.891 

n 

295 

291 

295 


Tables 3, 4, and 5). There was no statistically significant relationship 
between participants' perceptions of their commitment to the disposi- 
tions of effective school leaders on the student-centered subscale and 
their school district classification (seeTable 6). However, there was a 
statistically significant relationship between partici pants' perceptions of 
their commitment to the dispositions of effective school leaders on the 
community-centered subscaleandtheir school district classification (see 
Table 6). Follow-up Tukey pairwise comparison tests indicated that 


Table3 

Means, Standard Deviations, 

and t-testsfor theADI Subscales by Demographic Variables 


ADI Subscale 

M 

SD 

t 

df 

P 

Student-Centered Subscale 






Male(n =91) 

4.85 

0.44 




Female (n =206) 

4.85 

0.19 

0.028 

295 

.978 

Graduate Student (n =52) 

4.87 

0.18 




Administrator (n =249) 

4.85 

0.31 

0.459 

299 

.646 

Public (n =273) 

4.85 

0.29 




Private (n =22) 

4.83 

0.26 

0.275 

293 

.784 

Community-Centered Subscale 






Male(n =91) 

4.59 

0.51 




Female (n =206) 

4.53 

0.34 

1.173 

295 

.242 

Graduate Student (n =52) 

4.57 

0.38 




Administrator (n =249) 

4.54 

0.40 

0.570 

299 

.569 

Public (n =273) 

4.54 

0.41 




Private (n =22) 

4.57 

0.33 

-0.314 

293 

.754 
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Table4 

M eans, Standards, and AN OVAs 
fortheADI Subscales by Educational Role 


ADI Subscale 

M 

SD 

F 

df p 

Student-Centered 





Teacher (n =43) 

4.86 

0.19 



Department Chair (n =2) 

4.94 

0.00 



Dean of Students (n = 2) 

4.97 

0.04 



Assistant Principal (n =3) 

4.86 

0.24 



Principal (n =153) 

4.87 

0.19 



Director (n =1) 

4.71 




Superintendent (n =78) 

4.80 

0.47 



Other (n =15) 

4.92 

0.09 

0.702 

7, 289 .670 

Community-Centered 
Teacher (n =43) 

4.52 

0.42 



Department Chair (n =2) 

4.68 

0.15 



Dean of Students (n = 2) 

4.66 

0.04 



Assistant Principal (n =3) 

4.60 

0.57 



Principal (n =153) 

4.59 

0.33 



Director (n =1) 

4.42 




Superintendent (n =78) 

4.43 

0.50 



Other (n =15) 

4.73 

0.23 

1.815 

7, 289 .084 


school leaders from thelargest districts with 850 to 1,950 students were 
significantly more committed to the community-centered dispositions 
than school leaders from districts with 85 to 239 students (p = .001) and 
less than 85 students (p =.005) (smallest districts). 

Discussion 

Reliability and Validity of the ADI 

The results of this study indicate that the dispositions of effective 
school I eaders can beassessed with an acceptabl edegreeof rel i abi I i ty and 
validity. The reliability coefficients for the two ADI subscales were .92, 
i ndicati ngthat parti ci pants were consistent i n thei r responses totheADI 
items. The item development phase and the content val idity procedures 
ensured that the ADI measured the dispositions of effective school 
leaders as specified in the Standards for Advanced Programs in Educa- 
tional Leadership (National Pol icy Board for Educational Administration, 
2002). The results of thefactor analysis indicated that the ADI measures 
a student-centered dimension and a community-centered dimension, 
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Table 5 

Means, Standards, and ANOVAs for theADI Subscales by School La/el 

ADI Subscale 

M 

SD 

F 

df 

P 

Student-Centered 






Elementary (n =86) 

4.90 

0.16 




Middled unior High (n =25) 

4.84 

0.21 




H igh School (n =70) 

4.84 

0.21 




K-8 (n =12) 

4.90 

0.12 




K-12 (n =50) 

4.84 

0.20 




Central Office (n =51) 

4.79 

0.57 

1.123 

5, 288 

.348 

Community-Centered 






Elementary (n =86) 

4.64 

0.30 




Middled unior High (n =25) 

4.47 

0.42 




H igh School (n =70) 

4.56 

0.37 




K-8 (n =12) 

4.63 

0.35 




K-12 (n =50) 

4.46 

0.32 




Central Office (n =51) 

4.46 

0.59 

2.250 

5, 288 

.050 


which provides evidence of construct val idity. The results of the correla- 
tion analyses, t-tests, and ANOVAs indicated that the participants' 
perceptions of their commitment to the dispositions of effective school 
leaders were not dependent on their age, gender, position, school type, 
educational role, school level, years of experience in the field of educa- 
tion, or years of experience in their current role. There was a statistically 
significant relationship between participants' perceptions of their com- 
mitment tothedispositionsofeffectiveschool leaders on the community- 
centered subscale and their school district classification with school 
leaders from the largest districts more committed to the community- 
centered dispositions than school leaders from the smallest districts. 
Perhaps, school leaders from the largest districts must make formal 
efforts to connect with the community while school leaders from the 
smallest districts are already an integral part of the community. 

Conclusion 

Thisstudy indicates that theADI isa reliableand valid instrument 
for measuring the dispositions of effective school leaders. University 
programs have traditionally taught and assessed the knowledge and 
skills of administrator candidates through the use of observations and 
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Table6 

M eans, Standards, and AN OVAs 

fortheADI Subscales by School District Classification 


ADI Subscale 

M 

SD 

F 

df 

P 

Student-Centered 






Student Enrollment 
850 to 1,950 (n =86) 

4.91 

0.14 




240 to 849 (n =39) 

4.88 

0.20 




85 to 239 (n =83) 

4.81 

0.46 




less than 85 (n =67) 

4.82 

0.21 

2.057 

3, 271 

.106 

Community-Centered 






Student Enrollment 
850 to 1,950 (n =86) 

4.68 

0.32 




240 to 849 (n =39) 

4.62 

0.36 




85 to 239 (n =83) 

4.44 

0.49 




less than 85 (n =67) 

4.46 

0.38 

6.844 

3, 271 

<0005 


criterion-referenced and standardized tests. Becausedispositions involve 
human behavior, teaching and assessing dispositions bring about new 
challenges. I nthearea of dispositions, awareness and self-reflection are 
essential to the learning process and to determining one's own growth. 
The ADI has many potential uses for administrator preparation pro- 
grams. First, by completing the ADI early in their administrator prepa- 
ration program and at several points over the course of the program, 
candidates may becomeincreasinglyawareofthedispositionsof effective 
school I eaders and may be a bl eto ref I ect u pon , observe, and pract i cet hese 
dispositions throughout the administrator preparation process. As one 
parti ci pant who is a practicing administrator wrote after completing the 
ADI , "all of the statements reflect positive dispositions and reviewing 
them gave me a chance to self-evalu ate and focus my intentions. "Second, 
opportunitiestopracticethedi sposi t i ons of effect i ve sch ool I eaders from 
theADI could beintegrated intothe curricula of administrator prepara- 
tion programs so that the dispositions are reflected in the behavior of 
administrator candidates. Another partici pantwhoisapracticingadmin- 
istrator wrote, "I do believe that effective administrators function with 
thesedispositionsassoingrained, and such integral parts of whothey are, 
that most times we don’t consciously articulate these beliefs." 

F inally, theADI gives administrator candidates, faculty, and super- 
visors working with administrator candidates a reliableand valid instru- 
ment to provide an assessment of and a means to communicate the 
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dispositions of effective school leaders. As one practici ng admi nistrator 
concluded, "Effective, successful school administrators, as well as all 
educators, approach their role within the school with a passion for it, 
rather than as a 'job. 'Our students and our staffs recognizethedifference 
immediately." 
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